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ABSTRACT 

This docusent discusses the t^taining of teachers of 
■igrant workers* children and outlines a prograa of basic and 
specialized training for the teacher. Part 1, an introduction, 
discusses sose trends in the desand for foreign workers in western 
Europe and probless in education relating to these trends. Part 2 
exasines teacher education in the host country on three levels: 
basic, specialized, and additional training. Part 3 presen s 
responses to a Council of Europe questionneire fros esigration and 
issigration countries regarding the three levels of education 
■entioned above. Part a presents opinioas of nursery and prisary 
teachers who have foreign pupils in their classes concerning the 
shortcosings in their training and suggestions to repair thes. Part 5 
outlines a teacher education prograa for teachers of aigrant children 
in the host countries and the esigration countries. (PD) 
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Tilt* Council for Cultural Co«operation was set up by the Committee of Ministers of the Council 
of Europe on i January 1962 to draw up proposals for the cultural policy of the Council of Europe, to co« 
ordinate and give effect to the overall cultural programme of the organisation and to allocate the resources 
of the Cultural Fund. It is assisted by three permanent committees of senior officiaki lor higher education 
and research, for general and technical education and for out«of«school education. All the member 
governments of the Council of Europe^ together with Greece, Finlandt Spain and the Holy See are 
represented on these bodies (i 

In educational matters, the aim of tie Council for Cultural Cd«operation (CCC) is to help to 
create conditions in which the right educational opportunities are available to young Europeans whatever 
their background or level of academic accomplishment, and to facilitate their adjustment to changing 
political and social conditions, This entails in pau ular a greater rationalisation of the complex 
educational process. Attention is paid to all influences bearing on the acquisition of knowledgCi from 
home, television to advanced research; from the organisation of youth centres to the improvement of 
teacher training. The countries concerned will thereby be able to benefit from the experience of their 
neighbours in the planning and reform of structures, curricula and methods in all branches of education* 

Since 196^ the CCC has been publishing, in English and French, a series of works of general 
interest entitled "Education in Europe'*, which records the results of expert studies and intergovernmental 
investigations conducted within the framework of its programme, A list of these publications will be 
found at the end of the volume. 

Some of the volumes in this series have been published in French by Armand Colin of Paris and 
in English by Harraps of London. 

These works are being supplemented by a series of "companion volumes" of a more specialised 
nature to which the present study belongs. 
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The Director of Education and of Cultural and Scie^dtific Affairs, Council of Europe, Strasbourg 
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The opinions expressed in these studies are not to be regarded as reflecting the policy of 
individual governments or of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. 
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PREFACE 



In Resolution (70) 3S of the Council of Europe Committee of MinlsteiSi the governments of member 
states are recommended: 

"To encourage teachers In the receiving country who have the ct ildren of migrant workers in their 
chatge to acquire an adequate knowledge of teaching programmes in the countries of origin of such 
pupils) 

to encourage and assist teachers in the countries of origin to follow courses in the receiving countries 
and vice versay in order to promote understanding of the cultural and educational systems of these 
countries; 

to promote, in the emigration countrieS| and also in the receiving countriesy If the appropriate 
authorities agree, the training of specialist teachers to educate the children of migrant worken 
abroad, in the civilisation and language of their country of origin. " 

The European Ministers of Education, at their 7th conference held in Brussels on 8«10 June 1971, 
agreed, in Resolution No 4 (71) that particular attention should be given to the education and training of 
immigrants and especially to their children's schooling. 

In 1973| in response to these two resolutions, the Council of Europe's Council for Cultural Co- 
operation included in its work programme the subject of the basic, specialised and additional training of 
teaching staff responsible for the education of migrant workers' children. 

For the purpose of providing up-to-date information, the Council of Europe Secretariat asked the 
governments of member states to report on the various kinds of training provided for such teacheii and 
commissioned Mr Louis Warzee, Senior Inspector (Belgium), to compare the information supplied and to 
outline a suitable teacher training programme. 

As the reporU did not give particulars vt teachers' behaviour, desiderata or opinions, the author 
thought it worthwhile supplementing the information and suggestions with a survey among teachers with 
a number of foreign children in their classes* 

At the same time as forwarding this study to the governments of member states of the Council for 
Cultural Co-operation, the Secretariat is submitting it as a contribution to the **Ad hoe Conference on the 
Education of Migrants". 

Mr Louis Warzee has drawn on broad experience and great depth of knowledge of the subject to 
compile this very interesting study, and the Secretariat is most gratefiii. 

Whatever course the various European countries choose to follow, the many facts and ideas contained 
in this study, although not necessarily reflecting the views of the Council of Europe and its member states, 
should encourage the co-ordination of efforts towards further progress for the benefit of migrant workers' 
children. 



Niels Borch-Jacobsen 

Director of Education and of Cultural and 
Scientific Affairs 
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h INTRODUCTION 



1. Foretgn workers in Western European ccntntritss 

111 recent years tli«*re has been a constant increase in the demand for foreign workers in the countries 
of Western Europe. 

Wltit their high level of education and possessing degrees and diplomasi young people are no longer 
pveparcd to do menial work* In western civilisation, degrees and diplomas are indispensable for anyone who 
wants to climb the social ladder. This capillary tendency has its source in the school and is encouraged by 
the democratisation of studies* 

Economic development strengthens this trend, 

1. In the primary sector there is a decreasing demand for manpower owing to 
mechanisation and the gra^tual disappearance of small family firms In favour 
of centralised and co*operative enterprises which are more profitable, 

2. The seco*idar\' and tertiary sectors, on the other hand, are continually 
expanding. Administration* banks» commerce, insurance* teaching, etc 
call for an evcr*increaslng number of specialised jobs. As a result unskilled 
labour Is becoming rare. This creates a demand in the economically less 
favoured countrlesi which provide an ever greater number of workers, 

2. A few figures (I ) 

In 1U65 the Federal Republic of Germany* France, Switzerland, the Benelux countries and 
Great Britain together employed 8S6* 000 foreign workefs, of whom SS% came from tuly* Yugoslavia, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Greece, 

Four years later, there were still only 955, 300, of which Germany accounted for 646, 000, ie 
61.6% of the total. 

In 1971 the number was 5, 777, 000, a six-fold increase in 2 years. 

The number has now reached 6, 400, 000, including Austria and Scandinavia, 

3. Problems of teaching and education 

a. Adaptation to the host country 

There may be discrepancies in aliens statistics, depending on the sources consulted. 
That is inevitable and does not really matter* 

My reason for quoting the above figures was to show the vast jumble of popultttioas 
and to call attention to the problems which arise. For example, the fact that migrant 
worker arc accompanied by their wives and children or joined by them later has 
Implications in the matter of education (not only of adults but, even more, of the 
children). 

The attraction of the large industrial centres and the concentration of the workers in 
towns make it possible to trace out on the map of immigration countries the areas 
which have a large percentage of foreignen (so large that there are sometimes more 
foreign than native children in the schools). 



(1) .From "Finance and Development", a quarterly publication of the Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
Volume 10 • No I - March 1973 - pages 2-6, 



Hovv was the schooli this modern Tower of Babel, to face up to the great flood of 
immigrants? Was it prepared to take in and to teach this stream of foreigner, whose 
h^iblts and customs were often so different and so strange? In recent ycarsi imported 
manpower has become less skilled and the number from mral districts has become 
over greater. These people find themselves even more out of their element and 
there have been increasing difficulties of adaptation and education. 

In most casesi the schools, despite the problems, have done their best to make these 
children welcome. The teachers were quite unprepared and have displayed prodigies 
of devotion and patience. They have had to learn as they went along and to acquire 
the necessary qualifications from day-to-day contact with the problems; and there was 
no lack of them* 

The new arrivals, having started out in the poorest districts, gradually became integrated 
into their new surroundings, slowly improved their social status and finally returned to 
their countries having "made their pile". Some, however, became acclimatised to the 
host country and, attracted by the standard of living, contemplated staying longer and 
even peitnanently* 

In some countries, with the improvement of their material conditions they left the jobs 
in which they had started, abandoning the mines for the factories and the factories for 
the workshops or became master-craftsmen or small tradesmen. Thus they moved up 
the occupational and social scale* There was often a movement from industrial regions 
to the large towns, from slum districts to subuiban residential areas (where the rents were 
no doubt dearer but where living conditions were much better). 

The results of the migratory movement from country to country is evident. Teachers 
despair to see the children they have taught leave them and give place to new contingents, 
with whom they have to stait all over again. 

Internal migration has 2 effects: as soon as they leave the poorer districts, the foreigners 
are immediately replaced by new arrivals. Here too^ the teachers have to cope with the 
problem of a continual replacement of their pupik. 

In semi-residential areas, where previously immigrants did not settle, we now find 
immigrants whose income has enabled them to aspire to more comfortable conditions 
and who even decide to remain permanently in the host country. Schools where before 
the problem was unknown now have migrants' children among their pupils and find their 
numbers steadily increasing. 

The educational situation is very different in the 2 casesi in the first case, the children 
have just arrived and the teacher must start from scratch} in the second, the task is 
easier because the pupils already know the latiguage of tne host' country. 

Finally, since the main migratory movements started just after the second world war, 
the children of the early immigrants have now reached manriageable age. They are 
fiilly assimilated and their children, although foreigners by nationality, speak the 
native languages perfectly. 

Any Immigrant family which has been in the country for more than 3 years may send 
children bom in the host country to nursery school. Primary schools take in more and 
more pupils who have had 3 years of nursery schooling in the host country. Fov these 
children, adaptation to the elementary school does net pose any great problem. 

The complexity of the situation means that teachers are faced with a confused mixture 
of peoples of all nationalities, of all languages and at all stages of adaptation. 
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How can they cope with this situation without a tnininium of preparation? 



Mauuaining national culture 

When the foreigners Intend to return to their country of origin after only a few years of 
hard worK what can be done for them so that they do not become "foreigners^* in their 
own country, whose language they have neglected and whose culture they have partly 
abandoned? What can be done to avoid the trauma this wUl cause for thehr childreOi 
who were bom abroad and only know of their own country by hearsay? How are we to 
find teachers who can maintain the link with the country (or countries) of origin? 

It is quite natural that the Council of Europe should have taken up this problem with 
a view to f hiding a solution. 



• b • 



11, EDUCATION OF MIGRANT WORKERS* CHILDREN 
AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS (i) 



This question must be looked at from 2 points of view. The most obviouSi because the most 
immediate difficulty is the training of teachers in the host country . This is the most acute problem. 

It may be examined at 3 levels: 

1 . A prospective level: the training today, in the teacher training collegeSi of the 
teachers of tomorrow, equipped to cope with the problem^ of immigration thanks 
to a BASIC TRAINING , which gives them an awareness of the question (even if 
they will never have a single immigrant in their classes), 

2. A more thorough level, aimed at training fitlly qualified teachets, "SPECIALISTS" 
in teaching foreigners, who would take up this teaching as a "vocation", a 
difficult one no doubt but a rewarding one. They must be given SPECIALISED 
TRAINING after teacher training school. 

3. A third level consists in emergency measures, a sort of "first aid", to provide 
the great mass of teachers already at work and at grips with the difficulties 
with ADDITIONAL TRAINING. 

These then are the 3 panels of the triptych which constitute the professional qualification of the 
t eachers: BASIC TRAINING, SPECIALISED TRAINING AND ADDITIONAL TRAINING. The first is of 
diachronic value and makes its impact over a period of time; the other 2 are designed to cope with 
synchronic factors accompanying geographical dispersal. 

The emigration countries, in so far as they are interested in the fate of their citizens, must also - 
but to a lesser degree - tackle the training of teacheis whom they will confront with similar difficultiesi 
through a period of teaching abroad. For them the same 3 types of training have to be envisaged. 

Children who have spent several years abroad are liable to feel strangers when they return home. 
Worse still, some children are bom abroad and for them returning to their parents* home country means 
coming Into contact with a completely strange environment. Will these children be fortunate enough 
to have teachers who appreciate their difficulties? It is hard to Imagine how a generalised system of 
additional training might work. Although immigration is concentrated in a few regions in the host 
countries, emigration affects widely scattered areas in the countries of origin. A child who has become 
a foreigner in his own country and returns home deserves to find a climate of receptlveness and under- 
standing which will make it easier for him to fit into the school system. Is it possible to require the 
WHOLE of a i:uuntry's teaching force to undergo additional training which only a few of them will need? 
Governments which believe that it is will find It useful to refer to the suggestions outlined In V,a. 3, 
pages 48 et seq. 



(1 ) No mention will be made In this study of the training of auxiliary staff (see doc, CCC/EGT (73) 13, 
of 27 June 1973: V. B, page 10), 



IIK THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE QUESTIONNAIRE 



After the meeting of the experts on 28, 29 and 30 May 1973| the Council of Europe requested 
member countries to report on the training of teachers by IS November 1973. 

In order to obtain an overall picture and to make comparisons easiofi the replies have been 
summarised in tabular form. These tables only contain general concepts; the specific examples and 
practical cases have been embodied in the proposals set out in Chapters III/l and UI/2t 

How to interpret these tables? 

1. For greater clarity, the information in the report'' has been classified^ as homogeneously 
as possible, under a ''general" and several specific headings, 

2, The numbers in brackets refer to the pages of the individual replies, 

rhc reader will notice that some columns are almost completely blank. The reas^ii is that 
certain types of training have been very little or not at all provided for in some countries. This is 
no doubt why the Council of Europe is studying the question, in order to make suggestions which might 
be implemented or adapted, 

1, Replies by emigration countries 

Only 3 countries were approached: Spaint Italy and Turkey. 

a. B nsic training : see Table 1, page S. 

It is clear from this table that basic training is not specifically designed for the 
teaching of emigrant children. This will maittly involve the native language. 
Teachers who go abroad must therefore adapt themselves as well as possible to 
tlte host country. Their linguistic preparation is modest. TURKEY only provides 
for 3 languages; nothing is done for teachers who are to live in SwedeUi Denmarki 
Norway, the Netherlands or Dutch-speaking Belgium. In selecting teachersi 
Spain gives preference to those who already know the language of the host country. 
But this does not imply that it itas been taught in the teacher training college. 

In Italy a few courses may give teachers an introduction to the migrant problem. 

b. Specialised training : see Table 2, page 9. 

This specialised training meets the requirements of Resolution (70) 35 of 27 November 1970| 
Point 13: "To promote, in the emigration countries, and also in the receiving countriesi 
if the appreciate authorities agree, the training of specialist teachers to educate the 
children of migrant workers abroad, in the civilisation and language of their country of 
origin". 

Italy and Spain run short courses. There is not very much specialisation, but the teachers 
receive a minimum of information on the foreign schools system and on the part they will 
have to play in assisting their emigrant compatriots. 

Thanks to the study grants offered by Italy, teachers in the host country can acquire 
linguistic Imowledge which will facilitate their contacts with classes that contain a 
large number of Italian immigrants* Point 12 of Resohition (70) 35 recommends 
governments "To encourage and assist teachers in the countries of origin to follow 
courses in the receiving countries and vice versa ...*'. 
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c, Addlttonal tralnlng t see Table 3, page 12. 

Additional training Is more definitely geared to practical problems. It may be provided 
with the assistance of specialists In the host country. 

The fact that teachers sent abroad are not left to their own devices Is In itself a very good 
thing. The teachers arc supervised by inspectors appointed by the emigration countries, 
in a single country or in several countries, 

Further language teaching is given at summer courses. Other countries prefer to send 
abroad teachers who are already acquainted with the language spoken in the area l» 
which they are going to live. 

2. fteplies from immigration countries 

Seven countries were approachedt Federal Republic of '< : ny, Belgium, France, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom (1 ), Sweden and Switzerland. 

a. Baste trainingt see Table 4, pages l i. 15, I6andi7. 

The table shows a spread from no action at all (Netherlands) to we^ co-ordinated 
organisation (Germany and Sweden). 

Some countries allow for more or less extensive initiation, at the discretion of the 
teachers (Belgium) or the local authorities (Great Britain and Switzerland). EUcwhere, 
a centralised schools system lends itself to experimentation, to the benefit of the 
various areas concem'id. 

The United Kingdom works out projects for the future. In the short-term, its action 
l akes the form of a large number of very dispersed schemes launched by local education 
authorities. 

Sweden has made a particular effort and is the Ortly country V> «ive an example of co- 
ordinated, systematic action pursued in depth. 

Introduction to audio-visual methods in the teaching of languages (in particular of the 
language of the host country, considered as a second language) Is practised in general. 
Suitable methods have been worked out for this purpose (Belgium, France, Sweden, 
Germany). 

Only one country has tackled the ". . . training of traineni" (see section 9, page 1 5. 
How to train future teachers if the teachers who are responsible for this training ; avc 
not first acquired an insight in»o the problems and made a practical contribution to their 
solution? 

b. Speelaliscd trainingt see Table 5, pages 18, 19, 20 and 21. 
Only 4 countries already provide such trainingt 

1 , systematically in Sweden; 

2, by means of temporary courses in France and Great Britain; 

i. through training over a long period (1 to 2 years for example), in Germany, 
4. through shorter courses, in France, the United Kingdom and Sweden. 



(1 ) Cii4liind and Wales only. - 1 0 - 
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In Belgium« the Netherlands and Switzerland teachers do not yet specialise in the education 
of migrant workers* children, 

c. Additional training s see Table 6| pages 22« 23» 24 and 25, 

Additional training is adjusted to local requirements* Since it has to be fitted in with tho 
teacher's work» it can only be of a limited and oven sporadic nature. It includes training 
cyclesi meetings betw«*t?n teachersi courses and language classes, 

3, Conclusions 

A study of the repoits shows to what extent each country endeavoursi feeling its way, to solve the 
teaching problems raised by migrant workers' children. 

These efforts are determined by national educational policy. 

Where a free hand is given to private initiative» to local authorities» to the unlveisities and to the 
schools themselvesi much is achieved but it is somewhat haphasard and unco*ordlnated. 

The countries in which administration is more centralised are able to pursue a national policy, 
allocating experiments and courses to the most suitable areas. Research work and efforts made at the 
national level and financed by the central authorities can be spread over the whole country (in particular 
In the areas which ask for them). 

In the rest of this study, the measures taken by the individual countries will be grouped togethei* 
and co«ordinated in order to form a whole on which each can draw in order to work out the solution which * 
it finds most appropriate to its needs. 
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IV, ENQUIRE AMONG TEACHERS OF NURSERY AND 
PRIMARY CLASSES 



I 



Replies to the Council ol Europe questionnaire give an account of the existing structures and 
experiments carried out on behalf of the children of migrant workers* They do not give any lnformatlo«4 
on the behaviour desiderata or opinions of the teachers* 

We thought it would be useful to carry out an enquiry among teachers who have a certain number 
of foreign pupils in their classes. This enquiry has only very limited scope and was carried out in a small 
geographical area. Nevertheless^ the results seem to us to throw light on any steps that may be taken in 
the education of migrant workers' children 

Who is better able than the teacher in dally contact with the pedagogic difflculties to appreciate 
the shortcomings in his trahiing and knowledge and to suggest how to repair them? There is an astonishing 
measure of agreement among many of the opinions given and Interesting suggestions have been received* 

Establishments in the Bmssels schools* canton were contacted* Altogether its schools have 13| 443 
children of compulsory school age* 41 schools have a high proportion of foreign children (see Table 7| 
page 26)* 

The school heads received a letter (see Appendix I, page 59 ) requesting them to submit a 
questionnaire to their teaching staff (see Appendix U, pages 61-62 ) with classes containing at least 40% 
of foreign pupils* 

Since participation was not comintlsory > the fact that replies were received from more than BS% 
of the schools reveals the Interest shown in this enquiry* 



(1 ) The findings of this enquiry were published in fttll in 1974 in the **Revtte Beige de Psychotogle 
et de Pdddgogle** - Free University of Brussels. 



TABIE 7: BRUSSELS schools* canton 



Participants in the enquiry 
and replies received 





Number of schools 


Number of classes 


Educational ^ 
level I 


Approached 


Replied 


Approached ^_ 


Replied . 




(2) 


(3) 


(4) ( 


5) 


1 

1 1 ndc Dendi2nt 
kindergarten 


14 


12 


85. Tii 


63 


SO 


79.4si 


2« Primary schools 
with kindergarten 
attached 


7 


6 


85. n- 


« 

1 

i 

62 


SO 


80.6% 


3, Independent 
primary schools 


; 20 


18 


90. O^^ 


234 


167 


71.4% 


TOTAL 


1 

; « 


36 


87.8% 


359 


267 


74.4% 



Three quarters of the classes replied. Those with less than 40% of foreign pupils were 
not concerned with the enquiry (and to begin with the percentage was not known for each class). 
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14 


41 
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60 to 69% 
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35 


48 
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S9 
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80 to 89% 


7 


19 


26 


9.7 








90 to 99% 


3 


11 


14 


S.2 








100% 


1 


4 


S 


1.8 








Not given 


S 


16 


21 


7.9 
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TOTAL 


73 


IM 


1 267 


100.00 
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More than three quarters of the classes had ut least 50% foreign pupllsj 16, 7% of the classes had more 
ih;iii SO'., fi classes did not have ;i single pupil of Belgian nationality. 

The teachers who took part In the enquiry had had to deal with the adaptation difficulties of their 
pupils and were well aware of the problem. Some of them had had several years experience In this respect. 

Qualities required of the teacher la tcachln(> foreign pupIIs 

The reply to the first 2 questions (see Appendix H) show what qualities the teacher t^as or should have 
to deal efficiently with the difficulties of his task. 

The first quality desired is PATIENCE (73.6^/6), which Is to bo expected in view of the difficulty of 
understanding the pupils and making oneself understood. How often must the teacher repeat himself^ in 
different ways, to get through his message or explanation or order or piece of advice or encouragement, and 
still with the danger of being misunderstood. The teacher must be able to vary his teaching (1 . 69&), since 
stereotyped repetitions (which arc perhaps not underetood) quickly tire the children. 

The difficulty of communication and mutual understandiitg is the main obstacle which the Immigrant 
has to overcome (46. 7?4). Poor command of the language - especially meagre vocabulary • is also cbe to 
an insufacicnt mastery of the linguistic structures of the language of the host country (26.49i). 

Differences of mentality make dialogue difficult. Cultural backgrounds (geographical, historical, 
cultural, etc) may be so different that the result is a "dialogue of the deaf". Unable to understand, the 
child quickly becomes uninterested (3. Ui). He Is Inhibited and refiues to make the slightest effort: (4. 2%). 
He gives up and gets laisy or - on the contrary - revolts and becomes undisciplined (7. 3%). This lack of 
adaptation leads to absenteeism (1. 

UNDERSTANDING comes second (4i%). Understanding of the difficulties felt by the child, under«* 
standing of his provisional inadaptatlon and distress. Combined with patience It is a guarantee of success. 

But success is not possible unless the teacher shows perseverance, tenacity (10. 3«), and devotion 
to the task {l.S%) and if he docs not give up at the first difficulty he encounters and is not discouraged 
by the accumulation of obstacles. 

The flexibility of the educative action will depend on the capacity for adaptation of the teacher 
(1 7. 2rol The milieu from which the children come is so very different. Their mentality, habits, 
behaviour, taboos, rhythm of work are factors with which it is necessary to come to terms. 

Initial contacts will be facilitated by the teacher's attitude. The success of his work will depend 
on his friendliness, cordiality , thoughtfiiiness ani kindness, in a word his "AVAILABILITY " (21 . S^). The 
children will find In him a refuge and source of security at a time in theU school lives which may be very 
disturbing. What a comfort to find a teacher who keeps calm (2. 3?«)i who always listens to his pupils > 
ready to adapt himself to their needs, anxious to help them without crushing theif persona liflci. 

At the beginning, he can scarcely count on the co-operation of the parents. The lack of contacts 
(11.9%) may be due to the closed nature of the family circle (S^i), to indifference to educational problems 
or to passivity • actual or virtual • but Influenced by Ignorance of the language used in the class. 
Thus they are Inadequately informed and this is a disadvantage for the teacher. 

Adaptation to our way ol life, our behaviour and methods of work and conduct (obedience, savoir 
^/ivrc) is hill of snares (10. 3%) and is particularly difflcult since the culture of the countries of origin are 
&o different from that of the host country. Rules of cleanliness and hygiene are not always easily learnt (4.29^). 

Words alone are not sufficient lor the teacher to be undetstood by the newly arrived pupils* In the 
primary school pupils who are already integrated may serve as interpreters. In the kindeigarten this Is not 
possible. Hence the importance attributed by nursery school teachers to an expressive attitude, to gesture. 
to mimicry and mime (20%), in ordnr to make up for the lack of verbal comprehension. 
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The reactions of foreigners are sometimes surprUlng. Some Incompatibilities show themselves openly 
(for example, the hostility of grown-up Moslem boys to being given orders by a young woman teacher). These 
are all situations which call for tolerance (12. 6%) and flexibility of ludaement (1 . 6%), Sometimes too there 
Is need for vigilance and display of authority and firmness (3.4<ii). 

The mistakes made by the puplU must be treated with Indulgence (3. 1%), There Is also need for 
imagination to cope with the passing shortcomings of the children and of perspicacity In face of their silence, 
due to Inability to express themselves rather than lack of understanding (particularly In the kindergarten). 
Results are not forthcoming straight away, hence the need for a good deal of ogtlmUm and enthusiasm. 

A xenophobic or racist attitude Is obviously a guarantee of failure (8. 8%). It may be latent In the 
native pupils. The teacher must show himself to be vithout preludices (2. 796), tactful and ad£2iJ (8. 8%) so 
as not to offend his pupils convictions or oppose their .»ablts too abruptly. This can only be done if the 
teacher him.elf knowg the customs of the foreign pupil and his mentaUtv and habits. When there are 
several nationalities together to the same class, the teacher must show objectivity and Intefirlty, as well as 
Impartiality , treating all nationalities on a strictly equal footing. 

It Is not enough to understand the foreign children (or simply to tolerate them). The teacher must 
meet them half way, must anticipate their problems and dUflcultles, must be fond of them and show a 
great measure of warm-heartedness (S. 7%). He must be sufficiently open-m^nd<pdto be receptive to 
«th«r neonie's difficulties (3. 4%). He must iiiten to their problems (1 . 9%) and respect their personalities. 
In hH.f, he mnt .how a social sense and a »enie of humanity (4. 2%). The foreign child does not confide 
readllyi he has not a large enough vocabulary to do so. It Is therefore for the teacher to percelye where 
the obstacles lie and to show lucidity and common sense In removing them (2. 796). 

Understanding will be facilitated - particularly among the young - If the verbal message is conveyed 
In simple, unadorned and precise language (S.496), clearly and slowly spoken (3. 1 %). Attention to the 
diction and elocution of teacher. U here particularly Important. It Is not so easy tw a beglmier to find the 
word that Is needed and the turn of phrase which gets the message through. 

Can all nationalities mb elbows without conflicts? A reflourina family atmosphere (2. 796) In the 
class will put the children at their ease. The teacher must also try to get the pupils of different nationalities 
to become friends (1 . 996) and must create a welcoming atmosphere among the native children. 

Progress wUl be slow to begin with. Will the teacher be able to give flexibility to his curriculum, 
to ,ive hi. puPils «tfflclentlv IndlviAial attention th rough a good sense of organisation? Very heterogeneous 
daises, wltih a mixture of boys and girls of different ages, educational levels, languages and natlonaUt es 
do not make the teacher's task easier (2. 396) and call for a great deal of Imagination. The foreign pupil. 
In face of the difficulties, may well become discouraged, unless the teacher gives him a sense of his worth 
(2. 796) as soon as he has overcome a new stage with success. It remains neceaary for the teacher himself 
«^ t» b«.om« obs^..«d by the thoa.y «ni«hi«, the svllabus (4. 296). Progress U very much slowed 
down m classes with a large maJorUy of foreign pupils, whatever the teacher may do (4. 296). In their 
previous schooling the migrant children did not neceMarlly acquire the habit of sustalned work and assiduity. 
The teacher will often have to simulate his pupils and, If he Is to be followed, show an acutf sens^ 9^ Psyyholom 
(6 196). He will perhaps be set back by the very low social background of some Immigrants and by a lack of 
culture and total Illiteracy (4. 296). Conditions of work In the home may also be unfavourable, owing to 
precarious social circumstances (2.796). 
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This then Is the very full and exacting portrait which the teachers themselves have painted, 
compf'lsek 2 distinct aspcctst 

a. The flnt li bound up with the character and oersonalltv of the teacher and with his 
Innate talents lor the task. Either he poueises them or he does notj no professional 
training will provide them for him. Hence the great importance of selection at 
entry to the career. 
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The qualities to look for in a teacher are affection for children, ease in establishing 
relationships (communicating with people), receptiveness allied with benevolent 
objectivity (willingness to see the other person's point of view, acceptance of differences 
and even contradictions) perseverance and conscientiousness* 

b. Other qualities however may be aroused and developed during the period of preparation 
for the teaching profession; iiiformution to be gathered, knowledge to be acquired. With 
the help of experience a great deal of trouble will be avoided. The techniques of adopting 
teaching (from the point of view of both subject matter and method) will be mastered 
gradually in dealing with children in difficulty (whether or not they are foreigners), 

n 
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The programme proposed in Chapter V lays stress on these various aspects of vocational training, 
This training is only a part, though an important part, of preparation for the professions 



APTITUDES and AT11TUDES remain preponderant. 



V. OUTLINE PHOCRANiME FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS OF MtCRANT WORKERS' CHILDREN 



A. Inimtgrution eouiitrtcs (h ost countries^ 

I. B sic training (I) 
», Introduction 

Whether it is desirable to train future teachers in the teaching of migrant workers' children will depend 
on the size of the immigration population in the country, the size of the country itself and how its teaching is 
organised. 

It is obvious that the problem cannot be passed over in silence in a small country like the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, which has a very large proportion of foreign inhabitants. In France and Germany, to give 
only 2 examples, many teachers will have no contact with foreign pupils throughout their careers, if their 
place of work is far from the industrial centres which have recourse to workers from other countries. In rural 
districts migrant workers are far less numerous and are widely dispersed. The seriousness of the problem of 
the education of their children mav therefore vary from one district to another. 

in the present context, creatcU by migratory movements, it is unthinkable that this problem should 
hv e.ulrcly neglected. 

We therefore suggest that It should be included as a compulsory part of teachers' training curricula, 
but varied according to local requirements, for instance, this "TRAINING-INFORMATION" is to be made 
essential in the centres which attract foreign workers. Elsewhere the existing compulsory courses might 
mcludc general information on the question, while more specialised Information would be given in 
optional courses. The forward-looking quality of this BT must be emphasised; iu value will be borne out 
when teachew - at some time in their career - are confronted with immigration problems. Its dual nature 
(partly compulsory, partly optional) must not be lost sight of in the following pages. All overloading of 
curricula must be avoided (see also page 43), 

Finally there are techniques (audio-visu 'i media, tor example) of which a modern teacher cannot 
remain ignorant. He must therefore be taught these methods, which can bo tronsferrcd to the teaching of 
foreiijn children wherever the need \s felt. 

In the enquiry refcned to on page 27, teachers were asked whether adequate preparation was 
desirable in the teachers' training colleges. Surprisingly enough, SUi of the teachers replied in the 
negative and 4. 9% had no opinion. One teacher in 2 therefore coa«lders that general professional training 
is sufficient. It is enough that the teacher should adapt himself through day-to-day contact with the 
difficulties of leaching Immigrant children (12. 8<;S of the negative replies). Those teachers who were In 
favour of being given information on the subject made a numbtr of suggestions which will be included below. 

The proposal to supplement the curriculum with training to cater for a large number of foreigners 
and other innovations (such as an introduction to modem mathematics and linguistics) arc hardly calculated 
to lessen the task of the teachers' training colleges. 

Fortunately, some Immigrants remain settled In the host country for so many years that their children 
reach the end of their studies. In the training colleges some foreign students obtain the primary teachers' 
diploma. They are indeed well qualified, since they have lived among Immigrants and speak their language 
perfectly, to devote themselves to the instmction of their young compatriots. 

The problem of the supervision of students by qualified staff will be mentioned in the following 
c!iuptcr. 
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(1 1 Hfroijivicr tcfcrtcd to as 'BT" 



How arc wc to train the future teachers? There are several possibilities! 

!• CoiUiimous training , spread over the whole period of study and over the various subjects 
concerned; 

2» Intermittent training , with periods (of 2 to 7 days, for example), during which all the 
work will be centred on the question; 

3, Working groups, embracing several subjects simultaneously, would constitute, through 
the interpenetration of the subjects, a supplementary approach to the problem) 

4, Omional courses, freely chosen by the persons interested in the question (they could be 
mentioned in the diploma)* These courses might be purely informative (social and 
educational aspects of immigrants* education; cultural aspects, etc) or definitely 
instructive (study of the language of the host country as a second language; study of 

a foreign language etc)« 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, let it be made clear straightaway that great importance is 
attached to active training methods (see paragraph 12, page 40 where a number of suggestions are made)« 
The listing of topics that follows must on no account be constnied as an incitement to verbal, dogmatic 
teaching, 

b. The guidelines of this basic '*TRAIN1NG«1NF0RMATI0N'* may be summed up as follows: 

!• Information on migrant workers 

1« Many conflicts would be avoided through knowledge: 

1. of the foreign milieu; its customs, religion, clothing and eating habits, 
psychology of parents • in their relations with their children andwlth 
foreigners (E/S4«89i); (1) 

ii« of the culture of the country of origin; contributions of the children in 
this matter and differences with the culture of the host country; more 
or less important problems resulting from the change over; 

iii« of the customs of the foreigners, with a view to preventing blundets or 
conflicts due to mutual lack of understanding. 

2. What are the social and cultural probients which migrants have to face as soon 
as they anrive in the host country (E/269i)? 

3« What are the attitudes adopted bv the native population towards the migrants 
(warm, welcome, distrust, xenophobia « and the reasons)? Conversely, 
what are ttie migrants' attitudes to the milieu in which they are received? 

4. What the major problems with which immigrants are faced at the time of 
their arrival and how to help them (E/lO«49i)i impression of being 'Hiprooted**, 
difficulty of linguistic communication, fitting in socially? 

S« What is the pattern of authority, within the immigrant family? Authority of 
parents over children, of one parent over the othei? What will the children 
think of the authority of the teacher and how will it be accepted? Is there a 
danger of cultural or religious conflicts? 

6« Teachers appointed by the emigration countries cdn provide students, in the 
course of discussion, with first-hand information* 




(1 ) All references to the enquiry referred to on page 27 arc given in parenthesis (B standing for enquiry. 
The figure after the stroke is the percentage of replies). 
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7. How can foreign associations (clubs, trade unions etc), embassies, consulates, legations, 
cultural centres help the school and the family during the period of adaptation to the 
host country? 



Rudiments of economic human geography 

1 . A modem curriculum must include the economic problems raised by the gap between the 
rich and the poor (or developing) countries through the effects of world markets in raw 
materials on economic life and through the disappearance of colonialLjm and the advent 
of neocolonialism. All these ideas are generally dealt with In secondary school syllabuses. 

2. The same U true of Ideas of demography (In the western world and In the third world), of 
industrialisation and manpower needs (In the primary, secondary and tertiary sectors). It 

is here that the migratory movement of workeis fits In. If these Ideas are well-known from 
secondary school, It will suffice to recall them with stress on: 

I. The economic character of contemporary society, In particular In the host country 
and In the emigration countries which supply It with the manpower It needs; 

II. The socio-economic and poUUcal causes of migratory movements; 

III. The labour market and Immigration. 

3. Geography teacheis have perhaps had the opportunity of bringing themselves up-to-date by 
direct contact with the Immigration countries and so can provide Information which has the 
advantage of being based on personal experience. 



Rudiments of history 

1 . The secondary school curriculum may be SYSTEMATIC or THEMATIC. In the first case 
does It reach contemporary times; In the second case, does It tackle the theme . of mankind 
at work? 

2. A survey of historical developments since the second world war, revealing the socio-economic 
factois, would provide the context within which the migratory movements of manpower would 
be better understood. 

3. From this point of view, geography and history arc fUlly complementary. 



Rudiments of sociology 

I. Migratory movements In Europe: what are the figures for past years? Which are the countries 
concerned In emigration? In Immigration? 



2. What are the causes of Immigration? 

3. What Is the immigration policy of the host country: choice of natlonaUtles, bilateral 
agreements, European agreements, rate of immigration, requirements of the various 
economic sectors, geographical localisation of the demand? 

4. With regard to the Immigration policy, what are the alms assigned to the school: to 
adapt, to Integrate or to assimilate the migrants? 

5. What are the national and regional resources for facilitating the adaptation of Immigrants? 

0. What are the social structures of certain emigration countries? To what extent arc they 
similar to those of the Immigration country and compatible with them? 
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How is immigration controlled? Aliens police and immigrants. 



8, What arc the problems whicli arise when the foreigners come up against cultures 
different from their own? (Examples of cultural shocks felt by the migrant in certain 
situations, ) 

9, Problems of the Immigrant in learning the language of the host country, 

10, Employment of the immigrant and problems of vocational selection and guidance, 

11, Fundamental problems of the immigrant child from the point of view of scholastic and 
vocational guidance, 

12, Migrant workers* children and social betterment through study. 

13, Contacts with people who have experience of migrant workerst members of reception 
centres, psychologists, guidance counsellorSi welfare workers, visiting nuises, etc. 
Exchange of views and (discussions, 

14, Problems which may arise during the initial contacts of migrants with the host country, 

15, Measures taken by public authorities and private organisations to help immigrants, 
5, Knowledge of languaees 

1, Describe the most frequent problems which arise in learning the language of the host 
country: stmctures, grammar, pronunciation, etc« 

2, Languages in general: 

a. Elementary linguistics, 

b. Some knowledge of phonetics and elocution (E/2, 6%)^ so as tr b a able to explain 
mistakes and correct them. The teacher must expect ceitain characteristic 
mistakes derived from the native language and show how to correct them 
(comparative grammar). 

Practical introduction to elocution classes, 

3, Language of emigration country 

Should part of the teachtog be in the native tongue of the pupils? Why? Who will cIo 
the teaching (range of local and regional possibilities)? 

4, Knowledge of a foreign language 

a. Is it useful for the teacher to know a foreign language? C/SO« 2% ~ No and 
41% ^ Yes) 

b. Knowledge of a foreign language would facilitate contact with parents* Will 
it help to make initial contacts with the children on their affival? Could it 
serve to ctaln the parents* trust and to arouse their interest in the school? 

c. Study (even elementary) of a foreign language would make the teacher realis ^ 
the difficulties felt by the migrant who is learning the language of the host 
country, 

d. Will knowledge of the language spoken by the children raise the teacher's 
standing* in particular through the psychological effect due to the interest 
Le has shown in the pupils* language and culture? 
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Should knowledge of the foreign language be restricted to teachers of the reception 
classes^ in order to help the newcomers to emerge from their initial silence and to 
gain their trust? 

f . Secondary education entails the study of a second language and sometimes of a third 
or fourth. If they arc the languages spoken by the migrants in the district^ an 
(optional) coutse might be considered for adapting them to the requirements of the 
primary school (E/3, S%), 

g. Will the future teachers acquire a simple vocabulary of key phrases • in the languages 
most used by the migrants in the area - to facilitate initial contacts? 

h. For certain languages, teachers might only learn the basic elements, sufficient to 
establish an immediate language link with the new arrivals, 

I, How can the teacher master the many languages spoken in his class (case of multi* 
lingual classes)? Should not the language of the host country be used as soon as 
possible and for everybody? 

J« Is the direct method of learning the language of the host country Incompatible 
with the teacher's using other languages? Advantages and disadvantages to be 
discussed (and the opinion sought of experienced teachers), 

k. If the languages spoken by the families are not known, how can effective contact 
be made and messages communicated (opinions, requests for information, 
information in matters of hygiene, etc)? 

5, language of the host country 

Teaching it as a foreign language is obviously very different firom acquiring it as one's 
mother tongue. This mauer will be dealt with more fully in the methodology chapter. 

Psychological factors 

1. Rudiments of differential and comparative psychology 0^/3, S96). 

2. Rudiments of social psychology. The social group. Prejudices against foreigners. Forms 
of racial prejudice and xenophobia. 

3. Psychological and social difficulties encountered by migrant workers* children. Causes 
and remedies. 

4. Frustrations of the child who does not yet understand the language of the host country. 

5. Being uprooted and difficulties of linguistic communication. 

6. How to prevent emotional and psychosomatic traumata in the immigrant? 

7. Explain the cultural shock that people may suffer when they emigrate. Examples. 

8. In a series of practical cases, show the cause of the adverse emotional or behavioural 
reactions of the immigrant child. 

9« How to prevent emotional and psychosomatic disturbances or traumata? 

10, Explain the harm that may result from cultural or behavioural differences, 

11, Explanation and examples of emotive psychological reactions which may be felt by 
migrants* children* 

12, Some psychological and sociological aspects of the school education of migrants' children. 
Teachers of classes with a high percentage of foreign pupils, teacheis of reception classes 
and school welfare officers might talk to the pupils about cases that have occurred and 
what are the solutions. 
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13, Appeal to the evidence of helpers tn frequent contact with immigrant circles; 
SiiiOunce counsellors, psychologists, welfare workers, visiting nurses, trade union 
delegates, representatives of foreigners* associations, delegates of establishments 
offering hospitality, of friendly societies, etc, 

14, What are the psychological reactions of the immigrant child who falls behind at 
school because of his lack of previous schooling or ignorance of the language of the 
host country or both? How satisfactorily to provide compensatory education? 

15, Analyse a series of examples of non-verbal communication. 

16, Linguistic needs of children in the context of the development of the individual. 

17, How to measure the intelligence of immigrant children? What batteries of tests 

are available in the country? Who is qualified to use them? How to measure school 
accomplishment without taking into account the handicap of the language of the 
host country? 



7. Pedagogics 

1. Organisation of teaching 

a. How teaching is organised in the host country and in other sountries. 
Differences which enable the teacher to undeistand certain temporary 
adaptation difficulties, 

b. Analysis of a few typical examples, Information from embassies and 
foreigners* associations. 



.2. School legislation 

a. Some knowledge x>t the hosn country *s school . ^islation. And of legislation 
to assist migrant workers* childreni how it worksi how it is actually applied 
in the locality, in the area, in the country* Account of achievements* 

b. School legislation in the emigration countries. Rudiments of comparative 
law. Differences found may be the cause of the failure of the children to 

adapt (eg compulsory schoolingi grounds for dispensation! regular attendancei etc). 

3. School organisation 

a. How to mn a school containing a large number of foreigners. What are the 
major problems? (surveillance morning and evening; composition of classes} 
midday meals; supervised and directed studies; spott; co-education or not, etc), 

b. Practical instruction in drawing up timetables which allow for suff flexibility 
(in particular if one or more teachers have a knowledge of foreign languages 
and if the work is organised accordingly). 

4. Class and work organisation 

a. Attitude of teacher to migrants. How to prepare a class for the arrival of a new 
migrant? 

b. Factors which help the migrant to adapt to the school atmosphere. 

c. Meetings with specialised teachers through reception classes. .Joint debates. 

d. Contacts with former graduates of training colleges who can inform their future 
colleagues of their experiences in contact with migrants, 

c. Talk by the teacher of an adaptation class familiar v/ith the prcblejii of migrant?. 
Interview and :)<^cussion. 
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f. Meetings (during practical exercises and training courses) with teachets familiar 
with classes for foreigners (E/3« S%). 

Backwardness due to migration. How to provide compensatory education? 

h. How to run •( a reception class? 

( an adaptation class? 
( **cramming** lessons? 

Curricula and timetables 

a« How to organise the class dayt how one activity is linked to another^ their 
relative duration, what follows what? 

b. How to take account of the rhythm of work and of the pupils* progresr? Various 
methods to try out* 

c. Preparation of curricula, work plans^ selection of material. How to arrange 
them? What progress is to be expected and at what rate? 

d. Learn to prepare an item of the curriculum in a given subject (lesson and 
exercises). If possible, try out in the classroom. Discuss the results and 
adjust as necessary ^/4. 396). 

e. Establish a plan of work for a single immigrant (for example, a new pupil 
who arrives in the middle of the year), 

f. Envisage the general level of a year's curriculum and see how far it can be 
followed in a class with a high percentage of immigrants. Propose adaptations 
(E/2.6?i). 

g. Learn to adapt to the foreigners level (level of knowledge acquired as much 
as linguistic level) (E/12.2ro). 

h. Learn to simplify situations, to refine them, to make them accessible to 
Immigrants by using very simple language (near-basic vocabulary) and 
syntax (E/3.S^). 

Individual treatment 

a. How to give Individual teaching in the group? What methods to use? How 
to organise the work In relation to the available material? 

b. Prepare small elements of Individualised teaching In a given way for a 
selected class. Try out In order to assess results obtained and adaptations 
required. 

c. Idea of an auto-correctlve card Index on a limited subject. 
Blllnguallsm 

a. Is blUnguallsm harmful or Is it helpfiil to the thought processes? Does it 
enrich the expression of ideas? At what age should it be introduced? 

b. Multillnguallsm in some immigrant classes. 

c. Should this multillnguallsm be kept up or should It be allowed to disappear 
as soon as possible through Intensive teaching of the language of the host 
country? What methods to use? ' 

Co-education 

a. Is co-education acceptable at the ouUet to all foreign nationalities? 

b. What Is the role of the sexes in the family? What is the existing hierarchy 
and the transference which may result in the class? The authority exercised 
by a young woman teacher over grown up Moslem boys has its problems. 



c« U sexual educatioiii us given to our pupils, compatible with the customs of the 
immigranu and does it come at the right time? 

9, Para*schoot and out"»of"»school activities 

a, Is it the schoors job to concern itself with the foreigners* leisure time? How 

can it promote cultural activities among them, with (or without) the paiticipation 

o{ the parents? 

b« The problem of surveillance needs to be reviewed} will the foreign pupils take 

part in socio-cultural activities (which?). They will attend open«air schools and 
holiday camps« What problems may arise? 

10« Bibliography 

a. In all countries there are publications dealing with immigrants. It is important 
to know them, to consult and study them, to get information from them (later, 
even to contribute to them). Personal documentation work will put students in 
contact with these publications and they will gradually build up a bibliography 
(information bulletins issued by the authorities; corporative or educational reviews; 
publications by foreigners* clubs; trade union press; newspapers; various reviews, 
books; international publications, etc). 

At the end of his studiesi the student should have drawn up a list of usefitl references. 

Methodology 

1, Languaflfe of host country 

a. The language of the host country is the immigrant's second language. There are 
various methods for learning it. Which is the quickest and most effective (E/10, 4%)? 

b. Teaching the language of the host country as a second language poses problems 
which a person who already speaks the language well does not necessarily suspectt 
problems of syntax and the translation of phonemes into gra{Aemes and vice versa, 

c. Is it desirable, in order to accelerate the learning of the languagCi that the 
teacher should be bilingual? Does this help the pupil to progress faster or is it 
likely to slow him down? 

d. A sound introduction to audio«>oral, audio-vlsual and structuro«»global methods 
b indispensable. It involves both handling of material and methodological 
flexibility (eg how far does repetition pay? Is there a risk of reaching saturation 
point? How to prevent this? How to link what is acquired to the pupil's daily 
Ufe?), 

e. This knowledge is often superimposed on the use of the mother tongue (or a dialect 
derived from it) and Juxtaposed with the dialect of the host country. The foreign 
pupil is ipso fricto multilingual rather than bilingual, 

f. The future teacher who has a good knowledge of the language of the host country 
will be aware of the specific difficulties met with by migrants when they are 
learning the language, according to whether they speak Spanish, Portuguese, 
Arabic, Turkish, etc. 

g. Quantitative and/ or qualitative evaluation tests of the spoken and written language 
(if they exist) will be used and commented on* 

h. The point at which the written language is introduced will depend on the age of 
the pupils, their requirements, their previous knowledge) Cyrillic alphabet, 
Turkish or Arabic script (graphic sense has to be reversed and shape of letters to 
be learnt), 

i. Should the 2 learning proceues (spoken and written language) be carried on 
simultaneously or should they be staggered? 
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u. In some host countries (bilingual or multilingual) the stiidy of u second national 
language may be compulsory by lawj Should the law apply to foreigners? From 
what moment? Must the 2 national languages be learnt simultaneously? Or should 
they be staggered? Is staggering allowed by law? What is done in the local schools? 
Attendance at a few lessons, discussion with the older pupils, talks with the teachers, 
assessment of the results obtained will give a practical idea of the problem, 

b. The second language is generally acquired through audio-visual methods, Arc they 
similar to those used for the language of th«! country? Is there u danger of one 
interfering with another? Why? How to prevent this? 

c. it may be useful to compare different methods M teaching languages, to bring out 
their respective advantages, to judge - in the classroom - the results obtained, 

3. Language teaching methods 

a. General Int-oductlon into audio-visual techniques Is useful. Even if it is not 
specifically geared to the teaching of a language, familiarity with the use of the 
apparatus (slide-projectorSi automatic or manual; overhead projectors) cine- 
projectors (with or without soundtrack)| simultaneous and synchronised operation 
of apparatus; tape-recorder and video-recorder (recording, playback, editing, 
touching-up)) is an acquirement which can be put to good use when a language 
has to be taught. The upkeep of the apparatus, the rapid diagnosis of ordinary 
failures and an ability to repair them are a good means of forestalling the troubles 
which technology causes. 

b. (n anticipation of teaching older foreign pupils (adolescents and adults), learning 
how to use a language laboratory is useful. 

4. Special methodology 

A. The teaching of certain subjects will cause difficulties. There are many ways of 
teaching children to readt which is best for foreign pupils (the very young, the 
others)? 

b. learning to write may require complete reconditioningt how to achieve this? 
What are the means available? 

c. Teaching subjects in which the word plays a dominant part needs careful preparation 
to be sure that the teacher's message gets through* How to simplify the subject 
and how to explain it without altering the meaning 

5. Teaching aids 

a. There Is a great deal of equipment (often expensive) on the market. A conducted 
visit to a show room of a specialised firm would give some ideas. 

b. At grips with the day-to-day difficulties, the teacher will make his own equlpmen*. 
to suit the needs. Acquainting future teachers with the tasks and finding teaching 
aids to tackle a specific and clearly defined difficulty may be done in teams or 
through individual research. Trying out the findings in the classroom will show 
whether they are sound. 

c. Practical familiarity with the flanelgraph, the overhead projector (production of 
transparencies)! the epidiascope (production of montages and slides), the cplscope, 
the puppet theatre and marlonnettes, the tape-recorder (recording, editing, 
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Teaching methods 



If Model lessons or example lessons 

a. It is essential that future teachen should see an experienced teacher at work In a 



class composedi 

exclusively of migrant pupils; 

a large proportion of migrant puplls) 

a small percentage of Immigrant pupils. 

Subsequent discussion will bring out the usefulness of the methods used, 

A period as an assistant Is even more helpful. It will show the continuity of 
teaching In the class and enable the future teacher to Judge, from day to day, 
the frequency and Importance of the difficulties which arise. 

Falling the possibility of being "on the Job** (for example when there are no 
classes for foreign pupils in the district), the study of recorded documents may 
be helpful, A la rlgueur analysis of a upe may also be iniormatlve (if it has 
first been subject to a montage or partial re*taplng). 

Falling complete lessons, the visit to the migrants* class mlgiit be restricted 
to a series of demonstrations at key points in certain lessons. 



Teaching practice in multinational classes is desirable. Obviously this means 
that such classes must exist in the locality or nearby. If not, it will be necessary 
to fall back on certain forms of training courses. 



All teachers* training colleges provide for teaching practice over a more or less 
long period. Ceitalnly such practice must be in normal classes. 

If the opportunity arises, however, there is no reason why part of the practice 
should not be with a multinational class (for example, during the final practice 
period, when the student has already overcome the initial difficulties of teaching). 

Practice in classes for foreign pupils could be allocated in accordance with the 
students* choice and priority given to students who have already taken other 
optional courses. 

When the area does not contain any multinational schools, there are 2 possible 



1 • To arrange an exchange of students between training colleges during a 
sufficiently long period (a weeK for example). Training colleges with 
internal students will raise the least problems, 

lit To send the trainee teacheii to practice in another area where there is a 
high concentration of foreigners. The practice period would in this case 
be divided into 2 paitst in the flnt the student teacher would rimply sit 
in and listen; In the second he would progressively contribute to the work 
unril he takes over the class entirely, 

The problem of lodging the students could be partially solved through the 
**palring** of schools. 



2. 



3. 



Teaching practice 



solutlonsi 
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10. RcHfllon and lav ethics 

I In some countries, the teachew' training curriculum provides classes In religion and/or ethics, 
^blch may be compulsory or optional. They could be an opportunity for studying the cultures 
and traditions, ways of life and values of a nationality or an ethnic group. 

? The immigraiit will meet with religious and ethical problems in the schools of the host country. 
How to forestall them? How to alleviate them and avoid conflicts (open or latent)? 

3 Tolerance towards minority groups may be the result of good mutual undewtandlng (in which 
the migrant, owing to his initial language handicap, Is always at a disadvantage). 

4. The effects of religious principles on habits and dally behaviour (religious holidays and 
absence from school-, dietary rules etc) should be known by future teachers. 



U. Hygiene 
I. 



ERIC 



Recent waves of immigrants, generally of rural origin, and of low literacy, have diff cul ies 
In the matter of hygiene. Bodily cleanliness, prevention of parasites, cleanliness of clothing, 
diagnosis of Illnesses and their cure (f .^r example tuberculosis), prophylaxis. 
2, Keeping a school and health register would overcome many of the difficulties. 

12. reaching media 

i. It may be feared that the suggestions may only apply to ex cathedra lessowi and lectures 
In fact we envisage formal lessons side by side with a wide variety of didactic media, 
such asi 

a. "Round table" sessions on educatlon&l, sociological, legal, etc subjects; 

b. Croup work; . 

c. Visits to schools, classes, exhibitions, etc; 

d. Seminars or discussion groups; 

0, Lectures at the training colleges 

I, cither single lectures given by peisons particularly well versed In Immigration 
problems; 

II. or In series which would break up for a time the colleges' rhythm of worki 
f. Travel grants (E/2.6'/o); 

4, Thorough-going Initiation, with the co-operation of the inspectorate. In direct 
contact with classes for Immigrants or with highly experienced teachers; 

:i. Study groups for the solution of a particular difficulty; 

1. P.nqulrles carried out by students (Individually or In teams) on social and cultural 
problems. In close contact with the foreign milieux (E/26%). 

This list, whkh Is not exhaustive. Is sufficient evidence ihat the suggestions put forward are not mere 
textbook proposals but are conceived from a vital educational point of view and are based on the reality of 
<blly ilfc. 

< -onclu8lons 

Ml that has been said above Is concerned primarily with children of compulsory school arte 
.^cstlors mor« • peclflcally concerned with the kindeisarten arc hcrnnvnt ilso Inducted. 

0 
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Moreoveti some children of compulsoiy school age are in the lower classes of secondary schools, 
Toachors in these schools have a quite different background from that of their primary school colleagues, 
gonerally a university one. The suggestions contained in this report are less readily applicable to them* 

0 

0 o 

It is practically impossible to carry out in full the programme outlined above. To do so would 
place a heavy additional burden on the teachers* training colleges* 

A selection may be made among the proposed activities in accordance with the local pcnibilitics 
and requirements^ so as to give the teacheis optimal training* (See page 32)* 

2, Specialised training (1) 

a* Introduction 

Specialised training concerns graduate:, of training colleges and teacheii already employed 
in primary schools who wish to acquire a particular qualification to teach migrant workers* 
children, 

If they have already* had experience in the field, they will be able to contribute practical 
examples to the specialisation courses and could see to it that the training was adaptedto 
the difficulties which they have encountered. 

On the other hand, they have no experience and expect the specialisation courses to equip 
them to teach efficiently. 

In any event, premature specialisation must be rejected. Teachers wishing to specialise 
in teaching immigrants must have overcome the difficulties all beginners encounter) they 
must have progressed beyond the stage of Ending their feet and have completely mastered 
their teaching techniques. Their further training can then build on sound foundations and 
the "specialist" will be a teacher in his own right a:«d a part of his school rather than a 
mere fringe figure. 

Several methods are possibles 

t • The longest specialisation course would be for a toll year in a training college 
situated in the very heart of an area of high migrant density. It would be meant 
for students who are well into their studies as well as for those who are returning 
to the college several years after graduating. 

2. Training periods of shorter duration may be envisaged, lasting a term; a montli 
or only a few weeks. 

These 2 solutions may require the teacher to be given leave from his class work. 
Is this allowed him in all countries? The teacher cannot embark on these 
specialised courses unless he continues to receive his salary. For this purpose a 
^training credit" might be included in the career. It would be for the education 
authorities to decide on the total length of time involved. 

3. Courses might also be held during holidays, weekends and in the evening. They 
would have the advantage of not takiog the teacher away from his class but they 
would add heavily to his working week. Similar sohttions ahready exist and give 
excellent results in other special fields (teaching mentally deficient children, 
children with sensory disabilities, suffering from dyslexia, etc). May we suggest 
that these teachen be granted "credit houti"? 

Should the certiflcate awarded c^.title the teacher to ah increase in pay? It is to 
be hoped thac it would. 
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There is another distinction which must be madei have the teachers who speoialiso 
already received adequate basic training? 

1 . If thoy have (after it has been assessed in breadth and depth), it would have to be 
reviewed and supplemented, 

2. If not, the specialised training might Include lessons and activities already proposed 
for basic training. 

If we are to produce true specialists, the work must essentially centre ont 
}. Very good knowledge of t ha Immigrant milieu. 

2, Perieet masterv of the methods for teachi ng the laneuafle of the host country as a 
second language. 

3, Opportunities for contact , through the language, with the immigrants, so that the 
teacher s work has an Influence beyond the narrow llmiu of the classroom. Each 
area would have to assess the number of immigrants In the various linguistic 
groups or the Individual teacher would have to know which language was most 
Important for his teaching. 

Whereas basic training could be limited to creating an awareness of the problems, 
specialUed training must treat the problems IN DEPTH. 

b. The guidelines of this specialUation may be summed up as followst 

1. Information on migrant workers 

1. See BT/1, page 33 (1). Notions to be further examined. 

2. The specialisation may be selectivej only a certain number of nationalities 
are studied (even a single nationality, if it is the object of immigration 
policy (2). 

3. The student must acquire sufficient knowlet^e to be able, through his pupils, 
to Influence the milieu concerned, 

2, Rudiments of economic and hum an geography 

1. SeeBT/2, page 34, Notions to be ftirther examined. 

2. The emigration countries with respect to which the specialisation is chosen 
may, thU time, be the subject of an oro-hydrographic and political study 
which will quite naturally uke in the economy and the human geography. 

3. Rcsohition (70) 35 of the Council of Europe of 27 November 1970 provides 
for the organisation of residential summer courses in the emigration countryi 

••12. To encourage and assist teachers in the countries of origin to follow 
courses in the receiving countries AND VICE VEPiSA in order to promote 
understanding of the cultural and educational systems of these countries. " 

These courses would appear to be particularly suitable for students under- 
going specialisation. They would both improve their knowledge of the 
language aud acquire on the spot a knowledge by direct experience of the 
emigration country. This obviously Implies Intensive specialisation, or 
specialisation spread over a period of time, to make it polyvalent. 

3. Rudiments of history 

1, SeeBT/3, page 34, Notions to be further examined. 



See footnote on page 32. 

In what follows the singular will be used throughout. The reader wlU put into the plural the phrases 
which requite it in accordance with his personal interpretation. 
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2. With the same remarks as above (see 2. )» in order to acquire a better 

knowledge of the cultural resources of the past in the emigration countries 
(history and art history} culture and folklorci etc)* 

Rudiments of sociology 

1. Sec BT/4, page 34 • Notions to be further examined* 

2. More detailed study of the causes of emigration from the country chosen 
for specialisation) of the living conditions in that country and of the socio- 
cultural context* 

3. In the host country, to note the areas of settlement, whether freely chosen 
or directed, so as to be able to establish contacts with other colleagues 
involved In the education of children of the same nationality, 

4. Comparisons will be made between the socio-economic conditions of the 
area, since they determine the slant given to the studies with a view to the 
trade or profession which will later be practised by the children (if, when 
the time comes, they are still in the host country). 

Knowledge of languages 
1« See BT/S, page 3S« 

2, It would appear desirable to have a sufficient knowledge of the emigration 
country. It would establish a link, at the outset, bet.veen the family and 
the school. The specialised teacher could serve as an interpreter at parents* 
meetings and assist at other schools which had no interpreter, 

3, Lack of understanding results only too often from the lack of contact 
between the family and the school. This often leads to indifference, 
to the detriment of the child, 

4, Experience has shown that when the family is brought in and receives 
comprehensible messages, a host of problems are solved which otherwise 
would cause difficulties or be only partially dealt with, 

5, Despite the desire to adapt the children rapidly to the language of the hose 
country^ the simple fact of knowing their mother tongue facilitates and 
speeds up the undentanding of many words (and so of situations) which, 
without translationi would have resulted in a mental block. It is all a 
question of degree, 

6, It is clearly impossible to expect to have polyglot teachers in multi- 
racial milieux. It will be enough to know the mdlments of the dominant 
language (a larigueur of the 2 majority languages), 

htvchological facton 

1. See BT/ 6, page 36, Notions to be studied fiirther, 

2. When the teacher has a good knowledge of the milieu torn which Uie 
children come and when he speaks their language, the risks of con- 
frontation are lessened. Conflicts are often due to mutual lack of 
understanding. 

3. More ought to be known of how the children have been brought up 
(within the family and socially) in their national suROundiqgs, A 
thorough study is therefore desirable but it often requires the participation 
of persons with a knowledge of psychology and of the original milieux, 
The courses already referred to constitute one method of direct Information] 
the participation of persons appointed by the embassies is another (for 
example, foreign inspectors serving in the host country} foreign teachen 
appointed to teach the mother tongue} foreign students trom the nearest 
univenity, etc), ,,4D«i 



7. Pedagogics 



I. Organisation of teaching 

a. See BT/7, 1, page 37. Notions to be studied further. 

b. The organisation of teaching in the host country will be studied not 
only in respect of its structures but also of its content. 

c. From the point of view of stroctures, appreciable differences may 
exist between the age limits for primary schooling. Subjecte may 
be talten at very different times. Without going Into detail, it is 
useful to know at what point In his school life the child, in his own 
country, had to master the mechanics of reading, the fluent reading 
stage, the sight reading stage, copying and composition, acquiring 
the idea of quantity, space, time and causality (with the specific 
subjects and sub-divisions provided for in the cunicula). 

With this knowledge, it is easier to compare the leveis of achievement 
by subject branches (which do not necessarily coincide with age levels 
or primary classes). This will make individual treatment the more 
necessary. 

2, School U islatlon 

0. See BT/7. 2, page 37. Notions to be studied further. 

b. A thorough knowledge of the school legislation of the country of 

origin - limited to the primary school and its immediate extensions - 
Is desirable. Comparisons could be made with the legislation of the 
host country. The differences, which are often a source of mistakes 
committed by parents, could thus be explained to them with a knowledge 
of the facts. 

3, Oraanisatton of the clau a nd of the work 

a. See BT/7. 4, page 37. Notions to be studied further, particularly from 
the practical angle. 

b. The specialised teacher will have a good knowledge of the organisation 
of the worki 

J, In a reception class, for children recently arrived In the host country, 
with whom it is necessary to achieve linguistic integration as quickly 
as possible, with the appropriate means (see BT/S. 3, page 40){ 

U, in an adaptation claM. which takes retarded children for all their school 
work or for only certain subjects. They need to catch up, so that they 
can fit fully into a normal claut 

III. in a "cramming" class which will only deal with cases where there are 
partial shortcomings or particular difficulties. 

c. The specialised teacher might give language lewons only, in one or more 
classes. In that case he will have to learn to work to a tight schedule, going 
from class to class, without continuity of teaching. 

4, School organisation , 
School organisation Is not generally within the province of the specialised 
teacher. He has to fit in to a itmcture, whole main points have to be 
examined in detail. 

Curricula and timetables 

a. Refer to BT/7. 5, page 38. NotioM to be studied farther. 
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b, It is mainly in the adaptation ct the curriculum that the specialised 
teacher has to display all his skill, 

c. In group work, the curriculum applied in certain classes may be 
analysed in the light of the knowledge acquired in comparative 
school organisation, 

6, Individual treatment 

a. See BT/7, 6, page 38, Notions to be studied further and adapted to the 
working conditions of the specialised teacher, 

b. Individual treatment is mainly needed in multinational classes whose 
pupils are at different scholastic levels. The approach to this situation 
will be made through repeated exercises, In different subjects and In 
relation to the general organisation of the class (alternation of collective 
and individual activities), 

c. The reception classi which is more homogeneous, requires less individual 
treatment. However, all possibilities must be envisaged. 



7. Billneualism 

BT/7,7, page 38, may suffice. 



8. Mixed classes 

a, BT/7, 8, page 38 may suffice, 

b. This question will be dealt with in relation to the specific psycho-soclal 
behaviour patterns of the national group chosen for specialisation. 



9, Out«of-schoc/l and nara^school activities 

a. See BT/7. 9, page 39, Notions to be studied fuither and to be envisaf *d 
in their most practical aspect, 

b. In this field, the specialised teacher may be called upon to play a role of 
the utmoet importance. From his own classroom he may extend his action 
to the area or to the foreign conmiunity. He will therefore study their 
needs, aspirations and resources (with the help of embauy personnel). 

c. He will play a practical part in parents* meetings. In children^ folklore 
festivities, in cultural gatherings where only foreigners meet. The 
knowledge he will have acquired of the history and culture of the people 
(music, dance, folklore, graphic aits, etc) will be of great help to him 
here: refer to BT/3, page 34 and ST/3, page 44, 

d. Curricula may be worked out through team worlc Their Implementation 
too, with each member of the group temporarily contributing his expertise. 



10, Bibliography 

May be limited to BT/7, 10, page 39 (with stress on the references to the 
selected foreign country). 

Methodology 



1. Lang age of host country 



a. See BT/8, 1, , page 39« 

b. It Is particularly In this field that the teacher must be an experienced 
specialist. Some countries tun fiirther training couises lasting a ftill ye^r, 
which are coneemed only with teaching the language, A diploma is 
given for this form of speciallsatlon« 
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c. Theoretical and practical training in this field must be absolutely 
thorough: 

I, Comparative analysis of the various audio-oral and audio-visual 
methodsi 

II, Critical analysis of contents and progress, in order to distinguish 
between the methods which are suitable for young children and those 
more suitable for adolescents and adults (in order not to discourage 
the former or bring down the level of the latter), 

ill. Sequence tests well adapted to the selectiSd nationality and to given 
situations, Critical tests* 

Iv, Comparative and critical analysis (through using them) of the various 
materials available^ with a view to selecting the most efficient of 
them, 

9. Didactics 

1, See BT/9, 1 and 3, page 41, 

2. This is where the main difficulty is encountered in the specialised training of 
teachers which has to be fitted In with their principle task and without 
interrupting it. Where are classes to be found outside normal school hours? 
Must they be held during the afternoon of the weekly holiday? This Is in 
practice the only possible solution, both for model lessons and for practical 
exercises and courses, 

10, Teaching methods 

1. See BT/12, page 42, The teacheis will bring to the task the fruits of 

experience acquired in the practice of teaching and the content will therefore 
be richer than in the BT, 

AddV:ional training (1) 
a. Introduction 

Additional training is mainly designed for teachers who are already in charge of classes 
containing a substantial number of foreign pupils* To begin with^ strong motivation is desirable. 

These teachers may have had specialised basic training in a training college, Howeveri in view 
of the variety of activities from which to choose^ it is unlikely that they would all have obtained, 
in this fieldi complete and uniform information. BT is a long-term endeavour and Is not at all 
urgent, but the same is not true of AT, 

By reason of the fact that they do classroom work • temporarily or permanently - with foreignerSi 
teachers need additional information immediately. This additional information is not meant 
to turn out specialists who will teach migrants exclusively, For examplci they should not be 
experts in the modem methods of teaching languages, A minimum of information and training 
will give them the necessary assurance in their teaching and improve the results* 

Many subjecU to be proposed are already included, though in more detaili either hi basic 
training or in specialised training. We will not therefore repeat them here but will make 
frequent reference to "BT" and "ST", 

o 

o o 



Rafcrrod to bcluw as "AT". 
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When will the AT classes be held? At best, when the teachers have "hourly credits" or a 
'^training credit", during short courses . 

In other cases, cither at weekends > or at holiday courses or in evening classes. With a few 
hours a week, useful training can be given in a single school year. 

The method adopted will clearly be conditioned by the laws and regulations of the host country. 

o 

o 0 

Clearly, the people to be trained to BEGIN WITH aret 

training college staffs since they are responsible for the future teacheiSi whom they 
have to initiate into BT; 

ii, inspectors of education, responsible for advising and supervising the work done in the 
classes. 

The qualification should be acquired at this level first and then be extended to headmasteis, 
then down to teacher level. The reverse order might create embarrassing situations, 

Inspecton and headmasteis can easily be withdrawn from their usual duties, without 
Jeopardising classroom work. 

After th aecessary training, the ut»|iC?^or$ could take over, on a centralised basiSi the 
training of teachers in service. 

When foreign teachetSi trained in the emigration country, achieve a perfect mastery of the 
language of the host country, they can give invaluable help to the inspectors, accompanying 
them on their rounds, as advisers and to liaise with the consular authorities, act as interpreters 
with the pupils, etc. Their varied individual experience Uken together will make for fruitful 
collaboration, 

o 

o o 

As to where the training courses will uke place, there Is a wide choice 
ii in the training collefl;es^ outside regular classes; 

ii, in schools which have a large number of foreign pupils, if possible DURING ordinary 
houis but, if necessary, at other times, in order to be able to use the materia) and 
documentation available on the spot} 

ill, in other fields (modem mathematics^ for example), radio and television are used. 
Why should they not be used in the field with which we are concerned? 

iv. the residential course Is a flexible metho<^ but one which requires an Infrastructure 
and organisation} 

V, holiday courses have the great disadvantage that they are llmltedi to theoretical study, 
since there are no pupils present* A PRACTICE PERIOD, however brief, is indispensable 
If the teachers are to be brought into direct contact with the difficulties. 

In any case, we may count on the experience which they may have acquired In their classcsi 
if they have a sufficient number of foreign pupils, 
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The gttideUnes of additional training may be summed up as foUowsi 



Information oii migrant workers 

1, See BT/l, page 33 and ST/l, page 43i choice of subject and activity. 

2, The aim and the role of the school In regard to immigrant children must be 
well understood, since many teachers enrolled in the training courses will 
probably have only a few foreign pupils in their class, 

3, The concept of adaptation must be properly defined (either as integration or 
as complete assimllatlonK 

Rudiments of economic and human geography 

1. See BT/2, page 34 and ST/2, page 44i selection of subject and activity, 

2. It would not appear necessary, for the purposes of additional training, to go 
very deeply into these subjects. An overall view, an awareness of the problems - 
in relation to the nationalities present in the area - may suffice. 

Rudiments of history 

1, See BT/3, page 34 and ST/3> pages 44 and 45. 
Same remarks as for geography. 

Rudiments of sociology 

1. See BT/4, page 34 and ST/4, page 45: choice of subject to be tackled. 

2. The sociological Information may be more detailed, since It is Important. 

Given the diversity of the teachers on tl^e courses, group work and communications 
must be organised (following research into specific cases). Each teacher could 
contribute the fruit of his empirical experience and find in his own scholastic 
sphere opportunities for investigation, enquiries and research to the benefit of 
the whole group. 

Knowledge of languages 

1. (t is not possible to decide whether it is desirable or necessary to learn one or 
2 foreign languages. This course might be optional and only concerned with 
the languages spoken by the majority of foreigners in the district. 

2. In view of the practical character of the AT mdiments of linguistics will be 
welcome particularly if the examples are chosen within the range of the 
languages spoken by the foreignets in the district. 

3. Exercises in correcting faults (of diction and pronunciation) should be provided 
for, with rational use of tape recorder (for recording and playback, with a 
possibility of correcting mistakes and registering progress accomplished). 

Psychological factors 

1. See BT/6, page 36 and ST/6, page 45. Choice of subject to be dealt with. 

2. General discussions on getting to know the psychology of migrants ard useful. 

3. More specifically, getting teachers systematically to recount their classroom 
experiences, which might be discussed in groups with a view to finding solutions! 

a. Starting with practical cases, to discover the causes of adverse reactions 
by the foreign children (incomprehension and opposition} conflicts and 
breaches of discipline} difficulties in co-operation teacher/pupils or 
pupils/pupils • and of what nationalities? and why?). 
-GO- 



h. Collective enquiry into bow to overcome adverse emotional reactions* 

c. Discussion of problems arising from tbe confrontation of different 
cultures and of belonging to different cultural milieux* 

d. Psychological problems raised by having to learn the language of the 
host country as a foreign language! causes and practical solutions, 

c. Can we measure the results obtained by the foreign children? Contact 

with a psycho*medico«social centre and discussion with the psychological 
stafff analysis of tests} discussion on the difficulties of applying them; 
outline tests for assessing scholastic achievement (which the teachers will 
try out on their own pupils). 

Pedagogics 

1* Organisation of teaching 

a. See BT/7, 1« , page 37 and ST/7, 1 « , page 46, Examples to choose, 

b. Series of lessons to be adapted to the situations known to the teacheif 
on the retraining courses. General data are indispensable, but it is 
important that they should be used to make practical comparisons of 
immediate utility. Research work will perhaps be necessary to gather 
information on teaching in various foreign countries. 

2, School legislation 

a. See BT/7, 2, , page 37 and ST/7. 2. , page 46. 

b. School legislation in the host country to be studied in detail. Teachers 
must be able to deal with difi^culties without risk of error and there must 
be no doubts about the information they give to parents. 

c. Foreign school legislation will be dealt with on a comparative basis, 
adapted to the local requirements and to the teacher's own experience. 

3« School organisation 

a. This section is of more interest to inspectors and principals who have 
responsibilities in this field, 

b. Teachers ARE SUBJECT TO the established system. They therefore feel 
its shortcomings the more acutely. Discussions might lead to working 
out rationiil and practical organisation schemes. 

4, Curricula and timetables 

a. See BT/7, S. I page 38 and ST/ 7. pages 46 and 47t similar programme 

b. Visit to classes in which foreign pupils are being taught (ordinary class, 
reception clasSi adaptation class, etc). 

c. Visit to initiation classes during clearly distinct phases of ceiCain lessons, 

d. The teacher is directly responsible for his curricula) he is less responsible 
for timetables. Exercises or seminars on the analysis of clearly defined 
sections of work, related to a given subjeeti will be useful insofar as they 
get their inspiration from the teachers* daily difficulties. 

e. Work phases, worked out in groups, could be tried in the classroom and 
the individual teachers will contribute their findings, criticisms and 
remedies, 
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{. How to draw up a curriculum in a given year and at a given time of 
the year, for a class with a small percentage of immigrants? With a 
high percentage of immigrants? For a few newly arrived pupils? 
Projects to be discussed and then to be adapted accordingly, 

g. Learn how to expound a subject by selecting among the forms of the 

language the most appropriate turns of phrase and a vocabulary suitable 
to the teaching situations. Construction of lesson? to be discussed 
BEFORE and AFTER they are given. 

5. Para*8chool and out^'Of^'School activities 

a« See BT/7« 9. , page 39 and ST/7, 9« , page 47. 

b. Teachefs on retraining courses are more directly concerned in these 
activities, in which they perhaps participate in their schools. They 
will communicate their personal experiences, their experimentSi their 
possible failures. Group discussions, 

c. Since they take place outside school hours, these activities lend themselves 
without difficulty to demonstrationsi participation classes or tests 
(limited, partial or comprehensive), followed by discussion with a view 

to improving the results, 

6. Individual treatment 

See BT/7. 6. , page 38 and ST/7, 6. , page 47. 

7. Bilingualism and multilingualism 

See BT/7. 7, , page 38 and ST/7. 7. , page 47. 
8« Co-education 

See BT/7, 8. , page 38 and ST/7, 8, , page 47, 
9* Bibliography 

See BT/7, 10, , page 39 and ST/7, 10, , page 47, 

Methodology 

1* Language of host country 

a. Interest will inevitably be concentrated on the major difficulty, that 
of learning the language of the host country. The teachers will bring 
them in this matter an abundant harvest of problems. The search for 
solutions will involve, for examplei 

1, A practical introduction for those who have chosen an optional course 
InST/S^ page 45, 

ii. Explanation of the principles of the different methods of learning a 

foreign language. Teachers are often limited to the facilities available 
In their own school. It Isliecessary to review all teaching posslbilltleii 
to analysei to criticise, to compare resuhsi BOOK m^ods (with or 
without translation), NATURAL methods, DIRECT methods (with or 
without appropriate material), AUDIO«ORAL methods, AUDIO-VISUAL 
methods, STFiUCTURO«*CLOBAL methods, etc. 



Initiation into the use of a given methodi chosen by the teacher or 
proposed by a majority of teachers (or simply available). 

Bringing out the respective roles of the teacher and of the material 
in each of the proposed methods. 

Inventory of the existing material for the teaching of languages. 
Short application tests in the group itself on clearly defined subJecU, 

Familiarisation with the available textbooks, in which a few lessons 
will be analysed. 

Familiarisation with the available teaching material which can be used 
(films, slidesi flannelgraph, tapes, etc). 

Analysis of lessons in the ORDINARY textbooks of the class, in order to 
make sure that they can be used with foreign pupilsi general level of 
difficulty; choice of vocabulary; sufficiently simple syntax. Experiments, 
in groups, in transposing difficult texts into simple texts, with appropriate 
illustrations* Trying out in the classroom and discussion of results, 
(Initiation to basic vocabulary and grammar, ) 

2. Other headin^ si See BT/2 ff and ST, 

Didactics 

1* Model or example lessons 

a. It is highly desirable to be able to organiset 

i. Classes on "example** lessons given in classes taught by experienced 
teachers. 

iit Visits to reception or initiation classes, dtrlng the characteristic phases 
of selected lessonst language (presenUtion of a theme and an oral text), 
dialogues, stereotyped dialogues on life situations, free expression, 
questions, conversation, presenUtion of day«to-day personal information, 
oral summaries, written vocabulary and spelling games, crossword punles, 
jumhled sentences, association of things and words (spoken and/or written) 
etc, 

b. Except for TRAINING PERIODS, will it be possible to free teachen for 
this purpose? This aspect of training concerned them the most diroctlyt 
the teacher wants to carry out practical exercises on the Job, 

2, Practice of tgachin|^ 

There will be the same difficulties. What adequate organisation to adopt? Each 
milieu will have its own, clearly specified. 

3, Training periods 

If the teachers are not freed from their classes long enough, training periods are 
impossible (unless with their own pupils)} this impliest 

i. that there are foreign pupils among them; 

ii. that the teacher in charge of the training is peripatetic and possibly 
assisted by the inspectorate in order to visit all the trainees. 

Religion ^n d lav ethics. Hygiene. Teachintt methodg 

See BT and ST, 



iii. 
iv, 

V, 

vi, 

vii. 
viii. 
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11, Conclustom 



1. The programme brleny outlined above shows how much It depends on local 
circumstances and the facilities given Individually to the teachers concerned. 

2. In order to overcome the main difficulties, we are In favour of SECONDMENT, 
RESIDENTIAL COURSES and LONG COURSES. 

« 

Other formulas are not without value but are totally lacWng In flexibility. 
In the emigration ccttntrles 
Basic training 
a. Introduction 

The training of teachers In eeuntrles with a b iA rate of emigration camiot afford to neglect this 
problem. Its causes and Its effects (International or national). 

It Is clear that countries In which to Mttle emigration, and those In which migratory 
movemenu raUe few soclo-Ungulstlc problems, will attach less Importance to the matter. 
The statistics on page 3 show however that they cannot be entirely neglected. 



Few teachers wUl be required to expatriate themselves. Only those who Intend to emigrate 

one day should receive an additional or speclalUed training. In accordance with their geographical 

destination and their professional bias. The role of the teacher who settles abroad Is a double onei 

1. He will teach hit native tongue to his young emigrant compatrioUi 



II. 



He wUl possibly ierve as a link between the emigrant community and the host area. 
In this respect he can do very good work, In particular U he has an adequate knowle.^e 
of languages (and If he Is not hlmseU totally out of his element In the region to which 



be goes). 



b. Ot pjanisatlop Q< h«»|ie training 
1, Rudiments of eeonomie am * human geography 
1. Base on BT/2 page 34. 

2 Stress wUl be placed on the special problems of the emigration country, In particular. 
Its demography, the distribution of Its population by economic sectois (agriculture, 
forestry, flshlngj mines, Industryj trade, services), over-population (If any), profeMlonal 
qualifications and unemployment, advantages of emigration (for the migrant and for his 
country). 

3 Conversely, the future teacher will aUo be acquainted with the economic conditions In 
the main countries In need of manpower (particularly those to which the country sends 
lU emigrants) In relation to the oro-hydrographlc, climatic, poUtical, etc condlUons. 
The students must be (amlUar with'the world of "host countries". 



2. tludlmants of history 

1. See BT/3 page 34. 

2. Contemporary history camiot overlook the events which, at «llffereflt times, have 
disrupted Western Europe and have affected the whole world. The broad outUnes of 
recent historic events, the situation of the emigration country to tiie P^^ot 
contemporary history and that of the mate countries of Europe will be compared and 



contrasted, -SA" ty^j 



The economic situation of countries is a result of their past history* It is enough to 
bring out the main links of cause and effect. 

3. Rudiments of sociology 

1, See BT/4, pages 34 and 3Sl 

2, It is not without interest to take a look at the immigration policy of the most important 
host countries* The fate of mlgranto (reception, work, acclimatisationt integrationi 
assimilation or rejection and xenophobia) may vary from country to country, These 
variations should be known, 

3, On the whole, the social structures of the immigration country may be different from 
those of the emigration country* A few comparisons will throw light on the main 
problems which will arise at the time of emigration. 

4« The cultural context, religions, customs, traditions, do not have to be studied In 
detail. A fitll portrait of each country would have no point. It is enough to call 
attention to the broad features common to ^Yestem civilisation and to illustrate them 
with particular examples. 

5. The living conditions of children in the emigration countries, their schooling and the 
level of studiet; may be compared to those in the host countries. 

6. Some foreign countries offer excellent prospects for the future, through the warmth of 
their welcome and their liberal laws. Others, on the contrary, are more rigorous. 

7. Conversation with previous emigrants who have returned home might open up clearer 
prospects (particularly if these emigrants are students or teachen). 

4. Knowledge of languages 

1. Insofar as the emigration of future teachen is contemplated| the study of a foreign 
language might, i la rigueur be carried further (particularly if it is included in the 
curriculum of secondary schools). The choice should then be made of a world-wide 
language (one of those languages in which you can make yourself understood wherever 
you aret English and French, for example)* 

2. Learning a language spoken only in the host country is of no use at this stage. Too tew 
future teachen are destined to emigrate. 

5. Psychological facton 

The literature is abundant enough for the student to be able to get an idea, from his 
reading, of the development of the child in Western European civilisation. 

Comparisons might be made with the situation in the emigration country. 

6. Pedagogics 

1. Organisation of teaching 

A little knowledge of comparative law shows that, in Western Europe as a whole, there 
are few differences between the main principles of the structural organisation of teaching 
(there Is no point in going into the multitude of detailed differences). A comparison with 
the home country would call attention to any oifferences there may be. 

2t Bilingualism 

See BT/7. 7. , page 38. 
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3, Co«edttcation 



See BT/7.8., pages 38 and 3a 

This chapter Is only valid tor the countries in which co-education Is not the rule in 
primary schools, 

7, Methodology 

language teaching methods 
See BT/8« 3. , page 4Qi 

8, Religion and lav ethics 

Familiarisation with the problems which await the emigrant in countries whose religion is 
entirely different. 

See examples in BT 10, page 42. 

9, Conclusion 

The basic training of teachers in the emigration countries will only include a slight initiation 
into the problems of emigration. The training will be more thorough at the SPECIALISATION 
level, with a limited personnel. 

2. Specialised and additional training 

a. Introduction (1 ) 

We do not consider it desirable to separate SPECIALISATION from ADDITIONAL TRAINING. 
Both are designed for teachers who will go abroad to teach their mother tongue to their 
COMPATRIOTS. The only possible distinction is that the specialisation would be an extended 
additional training. It is not a difference of KIND, but a difference of DEGREE. 

b. Organisation of i v lallsed or additional training 

1. Principles 

Specialisation would be limited to 2 matteret 

i. The emigrant teacher must have a GOOD KNOWLEDGE (preferably a VERY good 
knowledge) of the country to which he goes; 

il. He must know the language thoroughly. 

2. Knowledge of the host country 

1 This knowledge will in the first place be geographical and ethnlcali oro«hydrographiC| 
economic structure, poles of attraction for Immigrants (in particular those from the 
country in question), habitat^ political and administrative decisions, language(s). 

Habits and customs of the host country. Religions. 

Organisation of teaching: structure at different levels (pre-schooi, primary, secondary). 
4. School laws and regulatior^. 

() ) Cf last paragraph on page 6« 
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S. Immlgratlont bilateral contacts between countries! immigration conditional 
^reception maohlneryi aliens poUcei principle rules to which immigrants will 
be subject (administrative routlnei civil status, sickness-disability Insurance, 
professional assoclationsi possible participation in political life • consultative 
councils for foreigners • legislation on wages and salarlesi on employment InJurleSi 
unemployment! etc)* 

6» Compulsory sehoolingt duration, terms and oonditions, control and sanctions* 
7» Consular organisation i embasslest resources in the host country* 

8. Initiation to RELATIONS to be established betweens 

a. the emigrant community and the host countryi 

b. adults and the public seivices) 

c. parents and schoolsi 
d« children and teachers* 

9, Soclo*cultural actlvitiest 

a. of a strictly natsional character} 

b. of a mixed character, with the co-operation of the host country* 
3* Knowledge of the language of the host country 

Learning the language of the host country is absolutely INDISPENSABLE (1)* The means to 
this end are similar to those described above under BT/S page 3S, 

Some countries are multilingual* Is it permissible to hope that the teacheis should have 
some knowledge - if only elementary - of the second or third language (Firench and German 
in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg) French, Dutch and German in Belgittmi French, German 
and Italian in Switzerland)? 

4* Methods of initial training 

The country of origin can easily provide the Initial specialisation* But it can only be taken 
further if the host country also makes its contribution. Thus the specialisation will be divided 
into 2 phasest the first BEFORE the departure abroad, which will supply the neceuary basis} 
the second, IN THE HOST COUNTRY, when the specialisation will be completed with the 
help of the local educational authorities, 

S, Continuing specialised training 

In the host country, the specialisation of the Immigrant teachers can be contlnuedt 

1* Under the aegis of the home country 

a* The emigration country may delegate abroad iU own INSPECTORS 
(on a permanent bails or doing rounds by groups of countries). They 
take charge * ( the teachers and prevent them firom getting an imprenion 
of isolation or abandonment* 

b* They organise series of courses, either during the holidays or during the 
school year* 

c They hold pedagogic conferences, seminats, colloquies, etc, 
2* At the initiative of the host country 

a. Immigrant teachers can be provided with advanced language oourstt and 
with refresher counes to accustom them to the teaching methods used in 
the host country and inform them of the teaching media available. 



(1 ) Some countries give pref erencei in their appointments, to teacheti who already reside there, 
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3. Though collaboration b etween two countries 



Information days may be held in close co-operation between the 2 countriesj 
speeialUts of each nationality will give instruction, in accordance with a 
pre-established programme, to bring the teachers up-to-date and each will 
contribute what is specific to his own country. 

b. The foreign toacheis can also meet their native colleagues (they may be 

teaching the same pupiU) to compare views and experiences, to co-ordinate 
their teaching more closely to give it greater cohesion. 



6, Conclusion 



If the initial training is given in the home country, it U to be hoped that it U continued in 
the host country and there adapted fully to the requirements of its schools and above all of 
the children who attend them. 
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VI. GENERAL CQNCIUSIQNS 



The outline programme (or migrant workers' children may seem too ambitious and overloaded. 

There is however nothing Impossible about it, since some countries are already carrying it out 
to a great extent and so demonstrating that competence, allied to a great deal of GOODWILLi can give 
Invaluable help to foreign pupils, so that they succeed In school and In their subsequent careen. The 
host country will benefit as much as the emigration countries, 



Brussels, 31 March 1974 
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APPENDIX I 



I 



Brussels , . . . , 

Dear 

tralni«/*r! "^^"1 ^'^ ^'^P^"' held in STRASBOURG in May 1973. a dlscuiion was held on the 
training of teachers in charge of migrant workers' children. 

I was instmcted by the Council of Europe to draw up a detailed report on the quenion. 1 
have « large amount ol literature on the subject «,pplied by the countries concerned, but it only 
contains information from official sources. In my view, however, the opinion of A, .1^^ ' 

m«ho* are worked out and the teacher realUe. any shortcoming, there have been la hi. tralnir 
(which to begin with was not concerned with the teaching of migrant workers' chUdren). 

1 should be very grateful If the teachers of your classes (nunery or primary) with at least 40% 
of foreign pupil, would be kind enough to reply to the attached que«lom,ake. 

1 should be glad U you would kindly distribute copies and return them to me duly completed. 
May 1 thank you In advance for your Invahtable co-operation. 

Yours sincerely, 



L. Warz«e 
Chief Inspector 
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APPENDIX U 



• III 



. * year 



nursery 
primary 



Class 

teacher, Ms/Mr 



School stamp 



Coreign pupils out ot a total of 



You are faced every day with the diff iculties which arise from the presence in your class of 
pupils of foreign nationality . 

Would you kindly participate in an enquiry for the Council of Europe, by replying to the questions 
set out below. 

The experience you have acquired in direct touch with day-to-day problems is most invaluable 
and will certainly provide very useful information. 

Many advance thanks* 



1, In your opinion, what are the essential Qualities which a teacher must possess for a class which 
has a high proportion of foreign pupils? 



2, Do you think that particular preparation (provided at the teachers* training colleges during the 
teacher's training) would be useful? 

2.1 YES NO 

2. 2 What form should it take? 



3. Without suitable basic trainings 

3« 1 What are the ma tor difficulties vou encounter? 
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3. 2 Do you think that knowledge ola foreign language (Italian, Spanish, etc) would be useful 
to you? Why? 



3, 3 Do you think it would be preferable, on the contrary, only to use French with the foreign 
pupils and why? 



In present circumstances, what can be done to help overcome your difficulties? 



Other suggestions 



PUBUCATIONS OF THE COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 



In the same section • General and technical education 



EDUCATION IN EUROPE 

Pupil guidance - Facts and problems (1964) 

Teacher training (196S) 

The observation and guidance period (1967) 

Geography teaching and the revision of geography textbooks and atlases (1968) 
Examinations (• Educational aspects) (1968) 
School systems • A guide • 2nd edition (1970) 
The education of young people in Europe (1973) 
Education for business and administration (1973) 



COMPANION VOLUMES 

European curriculum studies^ No 1 Mathematics (1968) 

No 2 Latin (1969) 

No 4 Chemistry (1972) 

No 5 The mother tongue (1972) 

No 7 Economics (1972) 

No 8 History (1972) 

No 9 Social and civic education (1973) 
Out-of-class activities and civic education (1967) 

Towards a European civic education during the first phase of secondary education (1969) 
Report on films for the teaching of mathematics in Europe (1970) 
Technical and vocational edtcationt six area studies (1970) 
How to visit a museum (1971) 
School buildings (1972) 

The educational needs of the 16*19 age group (1973) 
Modem languages in school (1973) 



